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Aft Summer we receiv'd a Sheet of Pa- 
per ſent, as if written from one 
Friend to another, and ſo induftriouſly 
diſtributed, that it is not believ'd, a Cler- 
gy- Man in the Kingdom was over · lookt, on 
whom there could be the leaſt hopes of its 
having the wilhd effect; In the mean 
while it was carefully kept from others, for 
a conſiderable time, in hopes to delay an 
Anſwer. But as you could not expett it 
ſhould long eſcape the ſight of thoſe who 
knew whar to ſay to it, ſo accordingly we 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it anſwer'd ; 
We were very quickly convinc'd, that not- 
withſtanding the endeavours you tell us you 
had us'd to be fully inform'd of the Caſe, 
you were egregiouſly miſled by thoſe whom 
you trufted for an impartial account of 


things, and by that means had fill'd your 


Paper with miſrepreſentations and miſtakes 
in point of fact; and by building on a bad 
foundation, you are much wanting to your 
ſelf and to your Reader in point of argu- 
ment ; this we were told, and this we 
were the more confirm'd in the belief of, 
when the Narrative of the Proceedings in 
Convocation came forth; which having 
been drawn up by order of the Houſe, and 
twice read to ſuch a venerable Body of Men, 
and approv'd, carrys too much of Authori- 
ty along with it, as to matter of fact, to ad- 
mit of any diſpute; and can need no other 
Voucher than the Journals of the Houſe, 
which you, or any one elſe, may ſee, and 
peruſe at any time, and compare with the 
relation that is given to the World of the 
whole Proceeding. 

Whilſt you are pleas'd to conceal your 


Name, it looks ſomewhat ſurpriting that 


you ſhould expect to be credited by the ge- 
nerality of the Clergy, in oppoſing, or de- 


nying whatever their Repreſentatives have 


in fo authentick a manner voucked to b- 
true; and therefore you muſt excuſe me 
if I tell you, that your ſecond Letter (as i: 
is called, buris in truth a very long Book) 
muſt needs be read with diflike, and cannot 


but lye under very great diſadvantage; 


eſpecially conſidering with what a ſort of 
triumph you ſeem to carry all before you, 


taking. thiags for granted, that any one 
may eaſily ſee through by the help only 
of thoſe Papers which you would be thought 
to Anſwer, but do not, as will be ſhewn is 
due time. You have indeed by the length 
of the Book, and the Variety of Matter 
crowded into it, taken effectual care not to 
have a full anſwer in haſt ; but at the ſame 
time, the length of this Reply of yours ts 
three Sheets of Paper, is of it (elf a full Vin- 


dication of the Lower Houſe, in declining | 
a Paper Combate with the Upper; rather 


chuſing, what by ancient Regiſters, as well 
as a late Precedent in 1689, they knew to 
have been more uſual as well as more decent. 
andexpeditious,and that is a free conference. 
Not but that they did at firſt in Obedience 


to the Archbiſhop , return an Anſwer in 


writing to the two Queſtions ſent them. 


And in that Anſwer drawn up by a very 


full Committee, they reterr'd to thei: 
proofs; but when a report of half a 
Sheet had produced an anſwer of four 
or five. Sheets from their Lordſhips, 


and conſequently , a Reply thereto mufe + 


have requir'd at leaft as many; they had 
reaſon to think, they could not by this me- 
thod within a few Weeks, nor indeed in ma- 
ny Months, bring aQueſtion of ſo intricate 
a Nature, fo any thing like a deciſion ;, It 
being very plain by this Book of yours, ati 
what you ſeem to promiſe, that there :s 
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matter enough for as many Volumns, as 


chere are Members ur the Lower Houfe, 
that have Pens in their hands. 


out the Chriſtian World more remarkable 


for Unity; and a good Correſpondence be- 
teen it's Members, than was the Church 


But to go on at this rate; is to trifle with of England as by Law Eſtabliſh d, from the 
the World ; it is to weary our Readers with time of it's firſt throwing out the ſuperſtiti - 


things which lie out of moſt Peoples way, 
and at the ſame time to drop the main 
queſtion ofall which is , whether or no the 
L. Clergy of this Kingdom, have a right to 


be call'd to Convocation, and there to fit, 


and repreſent their grievances. EE 

Now ſince you have been pleas'd to en- 
gage your Pen in this controverſy, and 
cannot but be ſenſible of the ill effects it 
may have; I moſt earneftly defire, you 
would join with me, and with all thoſe that 
defire Unity in the eſtabliſh'd Chucch, in a 
ſincere endeavour to cloſe this breach, in- 
ſtead of widening it. 1 

It happens that the Convocation, that 
hath had this great diſpute, is diſſolv'd, 
and another is call'd; now therefore is the 
time, to propoſe means of accomodation, 


and to-put things into ſuch a method, as 


to prevent the like for the future; and to 
atteinpt ſomething of this nature, is the 
deſign of the following Sheets; which 


when they fall into your hands, I hope you 


will introduce with advantage, where there 


is moſt power to give them their deſired 


Now what 1 propoſe, is firſt to conſider 
the chief Occaſions of the late Controverſy, 
and whenceit Sprang; and then toendeavour 


to point out, what ſort of expedient, in all 
Likely bood would prevent the like in any 
future Convocation; and yet ſo as that nei- 
ther ſide he obliged to acknowledge them- 
ſelves to have been in the wrong; the Arch- 
biſhop, as Preſident, not to depart from any 


ſort of Privilege, or Eccleſiaſtical Preroga- 
tive, which he hath Anciently enjoy'd;nor the 


I. Houſe to ſubmit to ſuch methods, as in 
effect thereby to. give up their claim to 
Convecational meetings; or to yield to ſuch 


. preteations, which muſt of courſe render 


hem precarious , and altogether at the 
pleaſure of the Archbiſhop. 

Firft, as to the Occaſions of the late 
Controverſies, and by what ſteps it grew to 
the height it is come to. 

Verhaps there is no one Church through- 


on and corruption of Popei y, to it's ſecond 
deliverance from Romiſh "Tyranny and 


"oppreſſion, which for a while ſhe groan d 


under in the late Reign: and ever ſince, 
as well as before, it muft be acknowtedg'd, 
that the Nobility and Gentry for their part, 
and the generality of ſuch as own themſelves 
to be of the Church, have ſhown a hearty 
Zeal for its ſupport; but by ſome means or 
other, it hath ſo come to pals, that the 
Clergy have fallen out amongft themſelves, 
and fromlittle Miſunderſtandings at firſt, ſeem 
at laſt to be in danger of breaking out into 


a Flame; And Whereas diviſions in the 


Church us'd always to be heal'd by Synodi- 
cal Aſſemblies and Councils; things have 
been ſo managed by the Under-hand fomen- 
ters of our differences, as to make thoſe 
very meetings of the Clergy an Occaſion 
of warmer diſputes: the Right and manner of 


their aſſembling being now become the 
Subject matter of their quarrel. 


It is very well known that as this Church 
of ours is and always was Epiſcopal, ſo it 
hath not wanted for adverſaries from dit- 


ferent quarters, who have made it their bu- 


ſineſs to run it down, as Popith and Anti- 
Chriſtian. No Biſhop, hath been as popular a 
cry, as no Papiſt, and the Perſon ot a Biſhop, 


tho' never ſo much reverenced before, hath 


been as much declaimed againſt, and reviled 
as any the worſt of Men, though for no o. 
ther real cauſe but for the ſake of his Cha- 
racter, and his being ſet above his Brethren; 


but that which hath all along very much 


helpt to Screen the Order from Violence, 


and hath ſupported the Biſhops in their high 


Stations (for the which they are.envied by 
Men ofRepublican and Levelling Vrinciples) 
what, next under God, and the protection 
of the Law, has ſtood them in moſt ſtead 
(unleſs when the ſtream of popular fury like 
a torrent bore all away before it) is the great 
Venc ration, which the inferior Clergy, 


ſcatter d up and down in great Numbers, 


throughout the Kingdom, have always had, 
and have been ready to expre!s, for their 
Archbiſhope, 
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Archbiſhops, and Biſhops; inſomuch as 
not to have ſuffer'd the leaſt ill thing to be 
ſaid of them, but to be upon all occaſions, as 
tender of their honour and reputation, as 
of their own good Name, and Credit in 
the World; without which they muff needs 


be Senſible they. cannot promiſe to them- 


ſelves any great ſucceſs in their Miniſtry ; 
thus the Biſhops have had their Advocates 
in every Pariſh, whereby the mouths of all 
their falſe Accuſers have been ſtopt, and 
the generalty even of the Common People, 
after the unhappy Prejudice they lay under 
from the time ot the great Rebellion, came 
to be pretty well reconciled to the Name 
and Office of a Biſhop. 

How far this hath been obſery'd, and 
look't upon with Envy, by the common En- 
emies of our Church, Iam not able to ſay ! 
but very evident it is, that a train hath, for 
{ome Years, been laying, not only to divide 
the Clergy, and occaſion a rupture in the 
Church,but to deprive the Biſhops, of thoſe 
good Offices of the Clergy, which they 


were found to reap ſo much benefit from; by 


Creating a miſunderſtanding, between the 
inferior Clergy (thoſe eſpecially of the Coun- 


try who are very numerous) and thoſe Biſh- 


ops, that have been at the Helm of Church 
Government of late years, and have had 
the ſole diſpoſal of Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, 
on which account ſome will no doubt at all 
times remain ſteadily to their Intereſt; but 
thoſe are but few that can be tyed that way; 
and may not at laſt be worth gaining at the 
expence of loſing the Affections of the great · 


eſt part of their Body, By ſome ſecret me- 


thods and miſrepreſentations of Perſons, and 
Things on both ſides, a coolneſs hath been 
of late oblerv'd in many of the Clergy, to- 


wards ſeveral of the Biſhops, and the like in 


them, towards ſome of the firſt rank, of the 
inferior Clergy; and by ſome unhappy 
Circumſtances, concurring in the State, it 
is to be lamented , that ſome coolnels alſo 
is Viſible, towards the Biſhops Bench, from 
the moſt Honourable, and beft Friends, thg 
Church of England hath 5 ſuch as have al- 
ways approv'd themſelves, to be true Sons 
of the Church; and ſuch as ſtill, as muchas 
ever, reſolve to be her ſupport, and to live 
and dye in her Communion, Theſe are ſad 


truths, and to what accidents, or who(t 
contrivances, we owe theſe our misfortunes, 
may be fit to be conſider'd: In the mean 
time, it muſt be acknowledged, that this is 
the moſt unhappy juncture, that the Church 
hath known fince the Eſtabliſhment of Epil- 
copacy,by the reſtauration of the Monarchy ;, 
there was indeed atime, that ſome Biſhops 
were very ill treated ſince that; but they 
were at the ſame time, in the higheſt efleem, 
with all degrees of Men. 

Now conſidering, to what paſs things 
are come, and how by degrees the hearts 
of too many begin to be alienated, where 
it is of the higheſt concern, that they ſhouid 


be fixt, and firmly united; It is the part 


of every one, that wiſhes well to this our 
Sion, to labour a retrieve; and to endea- 
vour, not only to find out the cauſes of our 
Diviſions, and Miſunderſtandings, but alſo 
to ſtudy ſuch ways, and means, as may be 
effectual for the healing our Wounds, and 
bringing things to their former ſtate and 
condition. 


According to the common courſe of 


things, before we can hope to preſcribe a 
proper Remedy of what we complain off, 
It is needtul to diſcover in the firſt place 
the cauſe of the Diſtemper; and not to pre- 


tend to look further than what concerns 


our ſelves, and is within our Sphere, as we 
are Clergy-Men, I make bold to give you 
my thoughts freely and impartially ; ha- 
ving no further deſign, than out of a fin- 
cere love to the Charch, to throw in my 


mite, towards its relief; It is the duty of 


every one of us to labour a right under- 
ſtanding amongſt our ſelves; the peace 


and weltare of the Church, very much de- 


pending thereon, Nor do I pretend to 
meddle in a thing, wherein J have not firft 
taken ſome pains; for I have had ſufficient 
opportunity to {earch to the bottom, if not of 
the right (which is ſtill diſputable) yet 
of the nature of the diſpute, and the true 
ſtate of the Queſtion; and there can be no 
hurt in coaſidering, what methods, if pur- 


ſued , in all ikelyhood would anſwer the 


ends of buth Partics, whilft they are ſuppo- 
led to purſue the ſame common good, and 
are truly ſenſible, of the need we hare, of a 
happy Union among our ſelves, that hilft 
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we have Adverſaries enough to encounter 
of ſeveral ſorts, we may not prove our own 
greateſt Enemies, by being at ſtrife with 
one another. 

When we come to look into the Occaſions 
of the preſent Controverſy in Convocation, 
and go to-theSprings, orSource of it, a great 
deal of Art will be found to have been us'd 
by our adverſarys, to work things up to the 
heighr they are now brought to; It hath 
not been done all at once ; the Scene hath 
been laying a good while; an advantage 
was taken from ſome jealouſies the Clergy 
conceiv'd from the propoſals of alterations, 
to be made in the Liturgy, and in the 
Church, in the Convocation of 1689; and 
the better to prevent it, a very great ma- 
jority of that L. Houſe of Conyocation, 
oppos'd the choice of a very great Man, 
the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury for Pro- 
locutor, Hence aroſe very great beats; 


and unhappy diſtinctions were made from 


that time forward, in the diſpoſal of prefer- 
ments, with regard to that one Act; where- 
in the Clergy thew'd a Zeal for their Litur- 
gy, and the eſtabliſh'd Religion; and be- 
ing neither willing to believe it to be faulty, 
nor apprehending that juncture to have been 
a proper time to endeavour to correct it, 
if it were, they exerted, upon thatOccafion, 
their undoubted right of chooſing a Prolocu- 
tor according to their judgment; without in- 
tending or doing the leaft wrong to any 
one; but this they found was highly 
reſented, and not ſoon forgot. 

The next ſtep that was taken, was to 
repreſent the Clergy of the Lower Houſe 
of Convocation, to be a ſet of Men of un- 
ruly Paſſions, and turbulent in their nature; 


though when we conſider it, we cannot but 


allow that they are of courſe the moſt 
Eminent of the inferior Clergy of the 
Kingdom; Inferior they are call'd as they 
are à degree below the Biſhops, but at the 
ſame time, they are the top of all, but the 
Biſhops ; they are the Deans, which are 
named by-the King, with the advice of his 
heft Councellors, and very often the Arch- 
didop the chief; they ate the Archdeacons, 
and Repreſentatives of Prebendaries, who 
are nominated by the Biſhops; and the re- 
mainder (which are about a fourth part) 


are choſen by the Body of the Clergy, who 
are ſuppos'd to elect ſuch Men, as they 
judge moſt fit to repreſent them, and to 
ſpeak their ſenſe; ſo that to reflect upon 
uch a Body of Men, and to charge them 
with want of temper, is really to tell the 
World, what ſort of Men, the chief Clergy 
of this Kingdom in general are: though, 
in reaſon, ſuch a calumny as this, ought 
not to be hearken'd to by any Man of Senſe, 
yet there is great ground to believe, too 
much credit hath been given to it by Men 
of the firft rank; ahd 3 there might 
be other reaſons, for not ſuffering a Con vo · 
cation, to form it (elf into a Body, the fol- 
lowing Parliament; yet this was generally 
given, as one cauſe at leaſt, that the Cler- 
were ſuppos'd to be too much out of 
umour; a very unuſual way it is of bring- 
ing Men to temper, to add to the Occaſion 
ot their complaint, by what they could not 
burreſent, as a further grievance. 

A ſecond Parliament was call'd, and no 
likelyhood of a Convocation to meet, 
though regularly ſummon'd, and choſen 
according to Law ; then the Clergy thought. 
it time to ſpeak, and about twenty. of them, 
taking care to attend when an adjournment 
was to be made by the Archbiſhops Com- 
miſſary, deſired him to repreſent to the 
Archbiſhop, that it was the ſenſe of the 
Clergy in general, to their knowledg, that 
it might prove of dangerous conſequences 
to the Church, to have Convocations in 
this manner diſcontinued, without allowing 
the Lower Clergy to be form'd into a Bo- 
dy, by the choice of a Prolocutor , ſo as 
to be capable of repreſenting their grie- 
vances; which they had, by the Praftice_of 
many Ages, an undoubted right to do. 

This Repreſentation was made, and re- 
peated, and graciouſly anſwer'd; but neither 
then,.nor at the meeting of the next New 
Parliament, redreſſ'd; by which time Books 
began to be writ upon the Subject; and 
though it cannot be affirm'd, that any of 
thoſe Books ſpake the direct Senſe of our 
Superiors, yet by the Dedications of them, 
and the countenance they rec-iv'd, there 
was too much reaſon to ſuſpect, they were 
not diſtiked. This gave great Umbrage 
(as the Dlodern Phraſe is): Suſpicions ang 
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Jealoniies ran high, when the Clergy found 
the very right of their Synodical aſſemblies 
began to be call'd-into queſtion by Men of 
Character in the World: and at length, 
aſter a great deal of excellent pains taken 
by a Learned and judicious Author, a large 
account came forth of tbe Kigbts, Powers, and 
Privileges of an EngliſhConvocation,which,tho' 
it might perhapsbe liable co (ome —_— 
as to ſome leſſer matters, no ways affecting 
the merits of the Cauſe, was yet as to the 
main deſign of it, found to be ſo Subſtantial, 
and well grounded, that no one ot that Au- 
thor's Adverſaries, bath from that time, 
taken upon them, to deny or queſtion the 
main right contended for, whatever diffi- 
culties they may have ftarted, and urged in 
Circumftantials; or after what manner ſo- 
ever, ſome of them may have been willing 
to ſer up for Reputation in being Skill'd in 
Antiquity, and reading of the like ſort. 
When the Right of the Clergy, with 
reſpect to the holding of Convocations, 
came thus to be ſet in it's true light, it 
muſt be acknowledged, to the honour of our 


Metropolitan, that care was ſoon taken, to an 


remove our fears, by appointing all things 
in due form, the laſt Winter, tor the open- 
ing of a Convocation; whereby to reſtore 
the Clergy to a full enjoyment of their an- 
cient Rights. | 
For it hath been the Opinion of the 
Clergy of the Church of Exgland, and what 
they have always taken for granted, that 
they have by Cuſtom immemorial and at 
teaft as ancient, as is the right of the Com- 
mons, to fit in Parliament, a right to be 
call'd to Convocation; they never imagin'd, 
a thing ſo plain could ever come to be dil- 
puted, but always apprehended, that they 
had an indiſputable right, by the Law of 
the Land to be call'd and to meet asoften 
as the Parliament meets; Royal Writs Iſſu- 
ing out for both alike of courſe and at the 
ſame time. And they have farther preſum'd 
that when they come together , (as they 
have a right to do when call'd) they have 
alſo a Right according to Cuſtom, to re- 
preſent their greivances, and to make ſuch 
Application for redreſs, as the Nature of 
their complaints ſhall require, A Privilege 
thus Ancient, and founded in the very Na- 


ture of our Conſtitution is certainly never to 
be departed trom, but ought to be highly 
valucd by the Eftabliſh'd Church, as a very 
Particular and diſtinguiſhing mark of it's 
Eftabliſhmeot, 

The Benefit of meeting in Convocation 
in ſome junctures, and upon ſome occaſions, 
we apprehend ro be of the higheft Impor- 
tance ;, and to have fo Eſtabliſh'd a right, 
upon any pretence diſputed, and the Royal 
Writs Iſſued out in Vain, may very july 
be look't upon, as a large ſtep made, and a 
good will ſhown, to the ftriking the Inferior 
Clergy, out of the Conſtitution, and as 
done in order to their being brought upon 
the level with, it not beneath, very many 
Diflenters, in Point of neceſſary Corceſpon- 
dence;which is one ſort of Church-Commu- 
nion, and highly conduces to the Welfare, 
at leaſt, if not the very being of a Church, 


If chis Praftiſe ſhould prevail, it would ſoon 


come to be diſputed (as it hath been already 
hinted at and queftion'd by ſome) waether 
we have any better pretence to be the 
eftabliſh'd Church of this Kingdom, than 
other party of Men whatſoever ; All 
will in a while, by this means, be alike 
ekeem'd good Proteſtant Subjects, and all 
of them part of the Church of England, as 
Eftabliſh'd by Law , that is, by the Act of 
Toleration, For though it be true, that 
the Biſhops who are Eccleſiaſtical Perſons do 
fit in the Honſe of Lords, yet they fit and 
Vote there, as Peers of the Realm, and with 
reſpect to their Temporalties; to the which 


they muſt be reſtored, before they can Vote, 


though conſecrated, unleſs calFd by Special 
Writ (as others may be) It is only in Con- 
vocation therefore, that the Biſhops , in 
ſuch Laws as concern the Church, have a 
negative, and are not included in the Ma- 
jority of a very numerous Houle of tem- 
poral Lords; and therefore it is only in 
reſpect of Convocation-meeings, that Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Perſons can properly be ſaid to be 
a diftin& Part of the Conſtitution, and One 
of the Three Eſtates of this Realm; which 
makes it highly needful for the Clergy to 
keep up ſome Face ot a Con vocation, that 
they may thereby continue to be a part of 
the Conſtitution. 
The Conſequences of dropping by de- 
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Church of England have to be called to 
Convocation, whenever the Lait are calld 
to Parliament, are ſuch, that very many 
unhappy Obſervations have been made 
upon all Accidents, and Occurrences, and 


upon all Writings of learned Men, which 
have given any the leaſt Countenance to 
' their diſcontinuance ;, ſo*zealous and tender 


withal the Clergy have ſhown themſelves 
upon this Occaion, that 'tis plain, they 


look upon all to be gone, if once they let 


go this hold. 

An lit muſt be confeſs'd, that it happens 
very unluckily, that from the hour that 
the Diffenters were by Law Iadulged, and 
allow'd by the State the free exerciſe of 


| theirReligion in their own way,andthereby 


acquired to themſelves greater Privileges, 
than ever were. allow'd them under any 


_ Triace whatſoever (unleſs it were in the late 
Reign, with a deſign to do both themſelves 


and the Church a great deal of hurt) then 
and not till then, the Clergy of the efta- 
bliſh'd Church ſhould find themſelves a- 
bridged of thoſe their own ancient Privi- 
leges, which till that time they had en- 
Joy'd without any interruption, worth the 


_ naming, ſo many hundred Years together; 


and though the Law continues, to be the 
fame, and as much in their favour as ever, 


and they have ſo much the more need than 
ever to make uſe of all Advantages, which 
they may juftly claim, when they are ſur- 
rounded with ſo many Adverſarys, yet 
their non-enjoyment of this their ancient 


Right, bears equal Pate and Commences 
with the Augmentation of Privileges to all 
others. This looks as if from that time the 
<fabliſh'dChurch was ſuppos'd to be put in- 


do the Scales with other Conſtitutions; and 


that the more the one riſes, the other muſt 
in proportion fall. This innovation is not 


owing to the want of Royal Summons, or a 


due Execution of the Law, on the fide of 
the Crown, but muſt ariſe from very ex- 


:raordinary Accidents , not caly to be ac- 


-ounted for. 


ded on the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of 


be Province, or on any Perſon Spiritual, 
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grees the right which the Clergy of | the 


or Temporal, that is or hath been in Au- 
thority ſince the Revolution; But ther 


are thoſe who keep behind the Curtain, 


who have their ends, and deſigns in all 
this; they have their turns, and their 
Party to ſerve , by leſſening the Church 


by degrees, and by ſtripping it of its Rights 


and Privileges inſenſibly, and under ſe- 
veral ſpecious diſguiſes and. pretences ; 
Care has been taken to create miſun- 


derſtandings, through a long diſuſe of Con- 


f All complaints of the Clergy, 
owever juſt, have been imputed to want 
of temper: when this wrongtul Suggeſtion 
came to be Stale, new ways have been 
found out at their very firft coming toge- 
ther, ro blow up the Coals, to that height, 
as might give them hopes to render all 
ſuch meetings for the future impracticable, 
and thereby juſtify another diſcontinuance 
of Convocations, as long as the former. 
It is well known , that the Church hath 
neither wanted the Protection nor the 
Countenance of the Government ; his Ma- 
jeſty hath always Iſſued out his Royal Writs 
of Summons to the Clergy to meet in 
Convocation, according to Law, as often 
as he hath thought fit to call a new Parlia- 
ment; and the Archbiſhop hath alſo duly exe- 
cuted thoſe Writs, as it is Incumbent upon 
him to do ; and the Clergy have been le- 


gally choſen, and entituled to their an- 


cient Rights; ſo that one cannot ſay. the 
fault hath been in any of theſe, thus far ; 
but then ſomething or other, from time to 
time, by ſome unſeen hand hath been 


| thrown in the way, to make it be judged 
unſeaſonable to give the Clergy the trouble 


of a needleſs attendance; and notice accor- 


dingly hath been given to the Clergy, not 


to come to Town, as they us'd to do of 
Courſe, bur to wait for a further Summons, 
as there ſhould be Occaſion : this for once 


| look't kind, but when repeated, was not ta- 


ken ſo well; and at length became matter of 
publick Complaint, amongſt the Clergy 
throughout the Kingdom, as the greateſt 


Prong done them imaginable, and por- 
Not that this ought to be underſtood, as | 
.? any fort of reflection were hereby inten- 


tending much worſe. 
At length, when things began to run 


very high, and the Complaints of the Clergy 


were (0 Univerſal, and ſo loud, as they could 


not 
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not but reach the Ears of cur Superiors ; 
the laſt Winter a newParliament being call'd 
and conſequently a new Convocation , the 
moſt Reverend his Grace of Canterbury, as 
Metropolitan of the Province, was pleas'd 
to gratifie his Clergy ſo far, as to remove 
all occaſions of jealouſie, by opening a Con- 
yocation in due form by a Sermon in St. 
Paul's, and by directing the choice of a Pro- 
locutor, whereby to form the Lower Clergy 
into a regular diſtin Houle, 

The Clergy from all Parts of the King- 
dom came together, with a firm reſolution, 
(as they ſoon declared to one another) by 
their moderation and temper, and decency 
of Behaviour , and reſpect to the Upper 
Houſe, and a regular management of De- 
bates , amongſt themſelves, to ſtop the 
Mouths of ſuch, as had maliciouſly miſre- 
preſented them, in the laſt Sitting-Convo- 
cation of, 1689; as if the Country- Clergy 
were ſo Headftrong, and unruly, as to make 
it unſafe to truſt them together, for fear 
of misbehaving themſelves either towards 
their Superiors , or towards one another ; 
and this reſolution they kept to, though 
ſeemingly as with deſign ſometimes pro- 


voked to the contrary, as all that were pre- 


ſent cannot in their Conſciences but know 
to be true, whatever falſe reports were 
thrown about the Town, and ſent into the 
Country to the contrary , with reſpect to 
ſome Occurrences, and Tranſactions in the 
Lower Houſe. 

But ftill though the Clergy came in a 
manner arm'd againſt a Weapon, which 
they had ſuffer'd ſo much from already, yet 
whether by accident, or otherwiſe, ſo it 
prov'd, and matters were ſo laid, that the 
very firſt Day, and ſo for ſeveral days of 
meeting , one aſter another, the Clergy 
found themſelves put vpon this Dilemma 
by the Upper Houſe, that either they muſt 
ſubmit immediately to ſuch a method of 
e as muſt directly juſtify all the 
late Proccedings of diſcontinuing Convoca- 
tions ſo long and for ſo many years, and 
make their paſt Complaints appear unjuſt 
and unmannerly, if not worſe; or elſe, they 
muſt immediately enter upon the Exami- 
nation of the Right of adjourning; whether 
when the L. H. is form'd into a Body, and 


have a Prolocutor at the head of them, to 
adjourn them ; the Archbiſhop, notwith- 
ftanding, may adjourn them as often, and 
for as long time as he pleaſes ? by which 
means, the Members of the Lower Houic 
may quickly be made weary of a Conyoca- 
tional attendance, and reckon it is a very 
great favour, to be ſuffer'd to go home 
which the Archbiſhop may ſo far refuſe, if 
he pleaſes, as at leaſt to require their ap- 
pearance in Perſon or by Proxy from Day 
to Day, if he thinks fit. The conſequence 
of the Upper Houle Scheme of adjournment, - 
is ſo very plain, as will not need to he er- 
larged upon; nor does indeed, any one 
Pretend to ſay, that leſs does follow from it, 
than that the right of Sitting, and Acting 
in Convocation, notwithſtrnding the Kings 


Writ, which talks of Treating, Adviſing, 


Conſenting, Cc. is altogether at the will 
and Pleaſure of the Archbiſhop as Preſident; 
the ſending a Commiſſary into the Lower 
Houle, nay a bare Regiſter, with a Sche- 
dule to adjourn, whenever his Grace plea- 
ſes, and the requiring their attendance in 
the Upper Houſe, before they enter upon 
Buſineſs in their own (if ſubmitted to,) moſt 
evidently puts it into the Archbiſhops Pow- 
er, to prevent the L, Clergy, ever having 
two Minutes at a time, wherein to diſcourſe 
of grievances, or of any thing elſe as 2 
Houle ; and though we may talk of ancient 
Rights, and Royal Writs of Summons to 
Convocation, and Parliament (as there ars 
always both, the one directed to the Arch 
biſhop, and che other to every reſpeive 
Biſhop when being call'd to Parliament hie 
is directed to bring his, Clergy along will 
him) all that, which has hitherto been fad 
to be owing to the Law, and founded upon 
the Practice of above nine hundred Years, 
ſhall prove at laſt matter of mere favour 
m the Archbiſhop, and ſhall in truth amount 


to no more than this: His Grace may dur- 


ing the Sitting of Convocation, as he may 
at any other time, preſcribe buſineſs to be 
done, by ſuch Men as he hath an Opinion 
of, and tell them when he ſhall be next at 
leaſure to ſee how well they have perform”. 
their task. 1 

The Nature of the Queſtions put to the 
L. H. by the Archbiſhop, in the way ©! 
B : charge 


meeting, do put this matter paſt diſpute; 
and no one will pretend to ſay, that any 
thing leſs can be inferr'd, from what the 
J.. Houſe were for a while oblig'd to com- 
ply with, only entring upon their Books 
that they did it with a Salvo jure, till 
ſuch time as having ſearched the Act 
Books, and journals, they came to be better 
inform'd of what they were obliged to, and 
what they were not 

There is no one ſuppoſes that the Arch- 
hiſhop was aware of the Conſequence of 


the Method he hapn'd to put things into, 


ihe firſt Day the Convocation ſet in two 
diſtinct Houſes ; and therefore, I may 


well hope, his Grace will not take it ill, if 


the traniattion of that day, which might 
not be defign'd to have any ill effect, be 
reckon'd among the Occaſions of the pre- 
{ent Controver!y ; and fince upon further 
enquiry, it appears, that never any ſuch 
ching, as a Commiſlary coming down, to 
adjourn the L. H. in the preſence of a Pro- 
zocutor, is ever to be met with, ig any one 
Act- Book, or Regiſter whatſoever, nor 
any one ancient Member can ſay he re- 
members this to have been practiſed be- 
tore the diſcontinuance of regular Seſſions 
and actings in due form, it is hoped an en- 
deavour to compoſe ſuch differences, as 
aroſe out of this miſtaken Method of ad- 


journment, may be the er hearken'd 
ro, : - 1 5 3 


And the better to ſatisfy you, that nei- 


”> 


ther what 1 have ſaid, nor what I have 


further to add, is in any meaſure intended , 
as a reflection upon his Graces conduct, 
but that on the contrary I ſuppoſe, what 
has hapen'd to be meerly accidental, I will 
give you a ſhort Hiſtory of what you 
{zem in your Book to build upon the moſt 
of any thing and to the want of rightly 
conſidering the nature whereof, all the 
miſtakes that have happen'd amongft us, 
about the manner of adjourning the L. H. 
are in great meaſure owing : That which 
I mean, is the adjourning the L. H. by a 
Shedule from the Upper, which you take 
or granted to have always been the 
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- charge of irregularity, as they may be ſeen 
in the Narrative, together with the whole 
' proceeding of the four or five firſt Days 


practice, and yet you will find it to be as 
novel, and unprecedented, as the doing, it 
by a Commiſſary; and both in all Jikeli- 
hood were introduced by accident, at one 
and the ſame time, and by the means of 
an accidental jumble (as, one may call it) 
and miſtake. 

Whoever reads your Book as written in 
defence of your ficſt Letter muſt needs be 
ſurpris'd to hear this aſſerted ; for ic will 
hardly be imagin'd that you ſhould ſo far 
impole on the Reader, as to take this 
Antiquity of adjourning by a Schedule for 
granted, and argue from it from one end 
of your Book to the other, as if it were a 
thing .acknowledg'd on all bands and unde- 
niably evident from Record. When, had you 
been a Member of the L. H. and attended 
the debates, you could not but have known, 
that the Managers of the Controverſy on 
the fide of the L. H. frequently call'd upon 
thoſe that argued from the Schedule, to 
prove it to be of any Antiquity at all, or 
not to be ſo very modern (ſo far as concerns 
its being brought down or executed in the 
L. H.) as any one muft needs be aſham'd to 
urge it as a precedent of any Weight or 
Authority. When a proof of the Anti- 
quity of this manner of adjournment was 
requir'd, there was a profound filence upon 
this Head, Nor do you offer us any ſatis- 
faction in this matter. For tho your Con- 
rents direct your Reader to P. 39. for an 
Account of it, and tho' in P. 38, we find 
in the Margin theſe words, the Antiquity of 
the Schedule,ſo as to make one believe you 
had made (ome notable diſcovery of it, yet 
when we come to look for what we want, 
there is not oneTittle of it ſo far as concerns 
the Execution of it in the L. H. which is 
all that we want to know”; for that the 
manner of adjourning the Upper Houſe 
has always been by aSchedule ygned by the 
Prefident, expreſſing the ent of his 
Brethren, was never doubted of by any one, 
that pretends to know any thing at all of 
the Matter; nor is it to be doubted but 
that the Prolocutor hath always adjourn'd 
in like manner in /criptis (as is the regular 
way of all Bodies that act in Conjunction 
where what one does is in the name of the 
reſt) unleſs by an accident out of haſte ; 


and 
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and then it is recorded that he adjourn'd 
verbo tenus; but that the Prolocutor did 
adjourn by the Upper Houſe's Schedule till 
very lately hath ſo often been denied, that 
it is wonderful to find a Perſon that ſeems 
to write in earneſt, lay his whole ftreſs 
upon a thing ſo very precarious. 

As then the Antiquity of a Schedule 
brought from the Upper Houſe, to the 
Lower, and of its execution there, is not 
offer d to be prov'd, perhaps it may not 
be amiſs by way of digreſſion, to give you 
my Con jecture of the true riſe and occaſion 
of all our miſtakes concerning this matter; 
though I call this a digreſſion, yet if the 
Account I ſhall give carrys a probability 
along with it, then the want of conſidering 
it ſo much as might have been may be 
reckon'd among the Occaſions of our pre- 
ſent difference. 

It is very well known that Z. 71's 
Chappel was till very lately made uſe of by 


the Biſhops, as their Houle 5 and a little 


Chappel below Stairs or a ſort of Veſtry 
as in 1685 was always fitted up for the 
Clergy of the L. H. Whenever the Arch. 
biſhop had occaſion to ſay any thing to the 
Prolocutor,or to the L. H. they were ſent for 
up to#.7:b*sChappel;there it was the Prolo - 
cutor was preſented; there every thing is 
done that is proper to be done in the Upper 
Houſe, and all Acts ſigned by the Arch- 
biſhop are dated thence, and among others 
his Schedules ofadjournment of that Houſe, 
dy which Schedules the Convocatio, or ſacr4 
{modus is according to the moſt uſual ſtile 
aid to be adjourn'd ; at other times tho 
very ſeldom, and then probably for peculiar 
reaſons, which may be aſſign'd the Convo- 
"tio Pralatorum C Cleri is mention'd as 
thereby adjourn'd, for when there is no 
L. H. to adjourn themſelves, or where 
there is a Parliamentary Adjonrnment, or 
Prorogation}the Archbiſhop's Act in the 
L. H. ſhall affect the whole Convocation, 
which is ſufficient grounds for the form 
it ſelf though not for the uſing it at all 
times alike, or for the framing any Argu- 
ment from it as if the form ought always 
ſo to run | 

In H. 7ib's Chappel, as being the Upper 
Houſe, all the Adiournments from Weck 


to Week, during ſeveral Seſſions of Par. 
liament in K. Charles's Reign were execu- 
ted by the Archbiſhops Commiſſary, whilſt 
the Clergy were willingly and thankfully 
excus'd their attendance; and the ſame 
method took place upon Royal Proroga- 
tions from time to time; Hence this 
Chappel came to be lookt upon by all, as 
the proper place where ſuch Adjournments 
and Prorogations were to be made. But 
ſo it happen'd, that by the reaſon of the 
ſuſpenſion of ſeveral Biſhops of this Pro- 
vince in 1889 (the Convocation meeting 
in the midſt of Winter, and the number ot 
the Biſhops being very ſmall) the Preſident 
and thoſe few Biſhops that were there ac- 
cepted of the Biſhop of Rocheſter's kindneſa 
in accommodating them with a good Room 
in his Houſe call'd Feruſalem Chamber, 
and lett the lower Clergy to fit in F. 7th's 
Chappel, and ſaved the trouble and charge 
of ereling Seats where they us'd to meer. 
This very Change of place though meerly 
accidental, we ſhall find to have made 
very great alterations in the methods of 
proceeding in Convocation, and particu- 
larly with reſpect to Adjournments ſo far 
as to affect us to this very day; which. 
perhaps hath been very little thought ot 
as yer, and not conſider'd ſo much as the 
nature of the thing may deſerve. 
It hath been already obſery'd and con- 
feſs'd, that the f adjourning in the 
| S to have always bega 
which the Archbiſhor 
ſets his hand Me ſted by a Publick Notary. 
and therebymade an authientick act to be 
Regiſtewd and enter'd in due form. Theſe 
Schedules having always been made and 
executed in E. 7:h's Chappel, and bearing 
Date accordingly from that Chappel as be 
ing in truth the Upper Houle, the Preſident 
of the Convocation and his Regiſter, not 
with the leaſt deſign of irregularity or of 
treſpaſſing upon che LowerHouſe, kept to th 
form of the old Schedules, ſending a Com- 
miſſary down to A. 7:h's Chappel, to exe 
cute it there as the uſual Place where it us'Q 
to be Executed. | | 
But left che execution of thoſe Schedule: 
by the Commiſſary ſhould give any inter- 
ruption to the Debates of the L. Houſe, 
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the Commiſſary ſometimes ſent to know, 
whether they were ready to adjourn, and 
particularly when the Biſhop of Rocheſter 
was Commiſſary, after the Preſident and 
Biſhops had been up ſome hours, he ſtaid 
in his own Houſe, and came not till 
Night to read the Schedule 5 vpon the 
Reading of which the L. II. without mak- 
ng any ſort of enquiry into the regularity 
or it, acted as if they had been affetted 
thereby, aud accordingly went their way as 
ad joura'd. 

At other times, to ſave the Commiſſary 
the trouble of coming, the Schedule was 
{ent to the Prolocutor; whereby the Houle 
knew when the Biſhops were to meet again, 
and lo adjourn'd accordinglyzand no Act was 
made of the Publiſhing this Schedule; only 
it is found upon the Journals «djourr'd, 
U pon the whole matter, all that were Mem- 
bers at that time may eaſily remember, that 
they were at that juncture, ſo far from en- 
quiring into the ancient forms of the Power 
of adjourning, chat not liking the buſineſs, 
they apprehended themſelves to be called 
thither for, they did not care how ſoon they 
were wholly diſmis'd. 

What might further contribute to the 
miſtake about the manner of Adjournments 
is this. When Convocations left off to meet 
ior doing of buſineſs from the Year 1663, 
the Archbiſhops Commiſſary from Week to 
Week went into . pt&gChappel, and there 
adjourn'd the Con This way of 
adjourning therefore' ommiſſary) and 
his place of declaring AdjSurnments (in Z. 
3th's Chappel) were uppermoſt in Mens 
thoughts when the Convocation met in 1689. 
The Regiſter, to whom the writing of 
forms is uſually left, kept to the laſt forms, 
without regard to the Change. of the Places 
tor the Sitting of each Houſe, The Com- 

miſſary who had us'd to declare the Adjourn- 
ment in Henry the 7ib's Chappel, whilſt it 
was the Upper Houſe, went on to declare it 
12 the ſame Place, when it was now become 
the Lower Houle, That Schedule which 
wa3 before read in the abſence, was now read 
in che preſence of the Lower Clergy. This 
cuſtom was perhaps without any ill intention 
brought in, and the innovation not quickly 
xerceiv'd by the Ciergy; but no Argument 


can from hence be fairly drawn for the de- 
feating them of their Ancient right to ad- 
journ themſelves, Becauſe the Archbiſho 

Commillary did ſometimes in E. the 7th's 
Chappel adjourn the Convocation by a Sche- 
dule (which uſage has been accounted tor) 


it has been too haftily concluded, that he 


might of right do it at all times, andcome and 
read ſuch Schedule even in the preſence 
of the Prolocutor, of which there is no one 
Inftance in the Books, And as to the at- 
tempt of this kind in the laſt Convocation, 
on the firft Day that the Lower Clergy were 
left to themſelves , it is very plain it was 
owing to the Biſhops removing from . the 
7th's Chappel ro Feruſalem Chamber; for 
ſo it was, that the Archbiſhop having ad- 
journ'd the whole Conyocation, from St. 
Paul's to Hen. 7th's Chappel, directing the 
Prolocutor to be preſented there, plainly 
made that Chappel to be the Upper Houle; 
it never having been the Practice of Conyo- 
cations, for the Archbiſhops and Biſhops to 
come and fit judicially and Synodically in 
the Lower Houſe, There both Houſes mer, 
and the Ceremony of preſenting the Prolo- 
cutor being over, the Archbiſhops and Biſh- 
Ops, without any adjourning of themſelves 
toFeruſalem Chamber, as they ought regular- 
ly to have done to make that become their 
Houſe, left the Clergy in Poſſeſſion of the 
Chappel, directing them to proceed, Oc. 
But when their Lordſhips came to adjourn 
themſelves to a further Day, the place to 
which they had adjourn'd from St. Paul's 
ought of courſe to have been the place from 
whence the following Adjournment ought 
to bear Date, and accordingly a Commiſſary 
was ſent into Hen. the 7tb's Chappelto ad- 
journ the Conyocation according to the uſu- 
al Phraſe and with the Schedule of the Up- 
per Houſe ; So that by this means the Sche- 
dule which us'd to be both Dated from and 
Executed in Henry the 7th's Chappel as being 
the Upper Houſe, was now Dated from 
Feruſalem-· Chamber (the Upper Houle) and 
Executed as before in Henry the 7th's Cha p- 
pel become now (What it was not before) 
the Lower Houſe, 

It is here to be obſerv d that the Commiſſa- 
ry thus coming down to the Lower Clergy, 
and reading the Schedule of Adjounment, 

there 
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there was nothing left for theProlocutor todo, 
who is always upon the Books found to be 
concern'd in the Adjournment of the L. H. 
Dominus Prolocutor continua vit or prorogavit or 
intimavit or ſignificavit or declaravitConvocatio- 
nem continuatam or prorogatum eſſe; or elſe the 

Houſe is ſaid to adjourn in the Phraſe of 
Domini Continuarunt; but as to aCommiſſary's 

doing it, when the Prolocutor is preſent, 

and the L. Houſe Sitting Synodically, the 

Books are ſo entirely Silent, that there is 

not one Inſtance of it to be found in any An- 

cient Act- Book or Journal whatſoever, 

True it is, that this method of Adjourn- 
ment had paſs'd unobſery'd, or at leaft 
unexcepted againſt in the foregoing Con- 
vocation (as hath been already acknow- 
ledg'd) but there were ſeveral Members 
had by this time conſider'd the thing ſo 
far as to propoſe it to be compared with 
ancient practice; and in order thereto a 
Committee was at the next meeting, after 
an abrupt breaking up, appointed to in- 
ſpect the Aﬀ-Books and Journals, and to 
extract from them what related to Proro- 
gations and Ad journments, which accor- 
dingly was done by a very numerous Com- 
mittee, who were unanimous in their 
report. ; 

The Neceſſity of this their ſearch did 
every day appear the greater as they found 
new methods of adjourning ſet on foot, 
and queſtions ſent to them by his Grace, 
implying a Duty of attending upon the Up- 
perHoule in FeruſalemChamber,before they 
did ſo much as ſay their Prayers or meet as 
a Houſe in F. 7th's Chappel. From the 
Narrative, it is evident that the Upper 
Houſe Regiſter was ſent to adjourn the 
L. H. and Queſtions were * to them, 
relating to their breaking off in the midft 
of their buſineſs, whenever they receive 
the Upper Houſe Schedule of Adjournment, 
and to the Phraſe in bunc locum, as if the 
L. H. were thereby adjourn'd to Feruſalem 
Chamber, and were to come thither be- 
fore they met elſewhere; both which 
Queſtions led to ſuch hardſhips as the 
Clergy ſoon found there was no ſort of 
precedent for, though they ſubmitted to 
'em with a alu jure till they knew better 
the true ſtate of things; The Queſtions 


were ſent to the L. H. by the Archbiſhop 
long before the Committee made their 
report; ſo that to impute theſe hardſhips 
and innovations to the L. H. having aflu- 
med to themſelves a power of ſeparate 
meetings and Adjournments, (as you are 
pleas'd to do p. 4.) is to make the cauſe 
follow its effect; and to aſtirm that a Re- 
port made on March 6th could occaſion thots 
Queſtions which that Report was to An- 
(wer; for ſo it was in fact; the Report of 
the Committee was by the Houſe directed 
to be drawn as in Anſwer to the Queſtions +. 
and till the Report was made, there could 
be no thoughts of ſeparate ad journments: 
nor was it put in practice of above a Month 
after, and then bnt very ſparingly and with 
reſerve and upon an extraordinary occaſion: 
inſomuch as not to have done it had been 
to have given up all. 

To have ſuch a Scheme draun for future 
Adjournments as was ſufficiently ſervile, 
and burdenſome, and yet altogether un- 
precedented, may very well be reckon'd a- 
mong the Occaſions of the depending Con- 
troverſy; Though the Lower Clergy 
have all the reſpek and deference imagina- 
ble to their Superiors, yet as they at in 
a Body and are the repreſentatives of ten 
thouſand ſpiritual Perſons, and of all the 
Clergy of the Kingdom , who are no: 
Biſhops, they could never have anſwer'd 
the entailing upon themſelves and their 
Succeſſors, ſuch hardſhips as their Prede- 
ceſſors were never known to undergo; 
this therefore alone had been ſufficient 
Occaſion and reaſon for ſome ftruggle ; 
but they had cauſe to apprehend there was 
a great deal more at the bottom than 
Hardſhip and Novelty : for they found the 
Scheme was ſuch as if ſubmitted to did at 
once give up all pretence to Convocationa! 
meetings for the future as grounded upo:: 
Right, including a freedom of debate an. 
a negative upon the Upper Houſe; and 
every hours fitting and acting mutt have 
been acknowledged to be precarious and 
matter of favour only, Which as things 
may be managed may ſoon amount to jaſt 
nothing at all, 

The Conſequence is ſo plain and unde. 
niable as nothing can be more; if it he 
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allow'd to be in the Power of the Arch- 
biſhop to oblige theLower Clergy to attend 
firſt in the Upper Houſe before they pro- 
ceed to buſineſs in their own, and that 
as late as his Grace and their Lordſhips 
ſhall think fit, and if, when they are. ſent 
down to ſay their own -Prayers they may 
be followed with a Schedule of Adjourn- 
ment, or a Commiſſary ſent to adjourn 
them, by that time the Litany is at an end; 
then to talk of freedom of debate, or o 

preſenting grievances, or doing any thing 
that may in any meaſure be unacceptable 
to his Grace, or the Majority of the Upper 
Houſe, is trifling : and Men reduced to ſuch 
methods and reſtrictions will never, if they 
are wiſe, deſire to ſpend five or fix Months 
in Town , only for the pleaſure of walking 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey. It was the Conſe- 
quence of the Upper Houſe Scheme of 
Adjournments that gave the Allarm more 
than the burdenſome part, becauſe they 
ſaw plainly the very being of Convocations, 
ſo far as concerns the Lower Clergy, de- 
pends upon it. 


Some People may reckon it a privilege, 


. and it may be intended as a fayour to be 


conſulted with ſometimes by the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, and to have their 
Opinion ask'd ;, but it there be no room 
for varying from their Lordſhips in Opi- 
mon, no room for any grievance to be 
mention'd but what is firft hinted to them 
dy his Grace and their Lordſhips; if all 
butineſs muſt begin in the Upper Houſe, 
and the Lower Clergy are not to ſpeak 
dut as they are ſpoken to; and if a ſtop 
ſhall be put to all Diſcourſe, that is either 
begun, or is not carryed on to their Lord- 
idips good liking; this is no more than 
what may be at any time as well ont ot 
Convocation as in it; any Biſhop may at 
any time exerciſe as much Authority as this 
comes to in his own Dioceſe, in Dioceſan 
Synods, and if Convocations mean no 
more there had been no need of an Act 
0: ſudmiſhon from the Clergy to the Crown, 
o declare that no Convocation ought to 
de Call'. but by tte Kings Authority. 

The Neceſſity of ſome ſort of power, 
more than this of only thinking or moving 
Aas the Archbiſhop dire s, was. very 


Viſible in the tranſactions of the laſt Con- 
vocation; and to decline an intercourſe 
where the Subject in hand does not pleaſe, 
may be reckon d as a further Occaſion ot 
the depending Controverſie. It ſtands to 
reaſon that it a Lower Houſe of Conyoca- 
tion can do any thing at all, it cannot but 
naturally come within their Sphere and 
Province, to- repreſent to their ſpiritual 
Superiors the inconveniences ariſing from 
the Publication of ill Books, as the greateft 
of grievances the Clergy can complain off ; 
ſince it is their buſineſs to propagate the 
Chriftian Religion, and inſtruct Men in 
the precepts of the Goſpel, and infti! 
ſound Principles, and wholſom Doctrine 
into thoſe whoſe Souls are committed to 
their Care; and though they do not pre- 
tend to cenſure judicially, which is a ſort 
of Puniſhment, and belongs to others to 
dire and controul and execute; yet cer- 
tainly the Biſhops and Clergy may declare 
their Opinion of a Book, whether it be 
fit for Men to read or not; and this is all 
that the L. H. have pretended to do; 15; 
is allow'd on all hands, as a thing very 
evident from repeated Precedents, and 
cuſtom immemorial, that the Lower 
Clergy have a right to preſent their grie- 
vances with a proſpect of redreſs, as often 
as by being called to Convocation they 
give their aſſiſtance to the Crown for the 
Service of the Publick which they till 
continue to do as much and as effectually 
and truly as ever, though the manner of 
laying their Subſidies is by filence implying 
a conſent ever ſince the Year 1663. changed 
toa more equal and eaſy method of paying 
with the reft of their Neighbours at a 
pound rate,and not according to the King's 
Book as they us'd to do. Though the 
manner of their contributing to the Occa- 
ſions of the State be alter'd, yet the 16 
is done, and the Conſideration is tlie ſame 
as ever. And ſince the Clergy are by the 
King's Writ, not only calld to Convoca- 
tion but to Parliament (not to fit with the 
Commons as is vulgarly talkt but there 
wherethe Clergy according to cuſtom are 
known to meet) thereby the better ro be 
iaciuded in the Taxation for the ſervice of 
the State, and to conſent thereto by their 

being 
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being preſent, (as the Commons of England 
by their reſpective repreſentative , are all 
ſuppos'd to do)the Clergy by their propor- 
tion of Taxes are undoubtedly entitled to 
the ſame right of repreſenting their grie- 
vances, as they ever had; and to be denied 
an Opportunity of repreſenting them, as of- 
ten as they Contribute to the occaſions of 
the State, is the greateft of all grievances, 
becauſe it purs them out of a capacity of 
ſeeking redrels, 

Now amongft other greivances, that of 
Books Written againit the eftabliſh'd 
Doctrine, which it is their duty to teach, 
rauft of courſe be allow'd to be one and to 
come within this Denomination; They could 
not. therefore but complain of their being 
retrench'd in ſo neceſſary a Privilege, as 
well with reſpe& to a Book Written againſt 
the truth of Chriſtianity, as to a late Ex- 
poſition of the Articles of the Church of 
England, which though Publiſh'd by a Biſh- 
. op of their own Province, they did appre- 
hend to be more in favour of other Confti- 
tutions and perſwaſions, than that of the 

Eftabliſh'd Church, 

And now by this time you have a full 
view of the true cauſes and Occafions of the 
late Controverſie in Convocation, which 
though they may have Branched themſelves 
out into ſeveral particulars, yet they all 
Spring from the ſame root and are owing to 
the ſuſpicion, and Jealouſie which the Infe- 
rior Clergy have labour'd under, for ſome 
years together, that their Conftitution, as 
to Convocations, is at Stake; and this they 
impute to the contrivance of ſome Perſons, 
who do not mean well to the Eftabliſh'd 
Church , and are affraid a Convocation 
ſhould not only diſcover, but expoſe their 
deſigns, | 

From what hath been ſaid it very Evi- 
dently appears that the occaſions of the pre- 
ſent Controverſie are chiefly theſe, 

1.Such an Unuſual diſcontinuance of Con- 
vocational meetings,though the Clergy have 
been call'd by Royal Writ, as is not to be 
met with throughout the Courſe of many 
Ages, there ſcarce being any precedent, 
except in tne Extraordinary caſe of the Ox- 
ford Parliament in 1681. of a Prolocutors not 

being Choſen, 


2, The unprecedented method of adjourn: 
ing which the Upper Houſe thought fit to 
begin the firſtSeſhon with by ſending a Com- 
miſſary to adjourn the Lower Houſe in the 
preſence of the Prolocutor, and this Second- 
ed by the Regiſter being ſoon after ſent to 
do the like. This way of adjourning is ne- 
ver to be met with throughout the Books 
and was taken up by an accidental miſtake 
very lately. 

3. The two queſtions ſent by the Upper 
Houle to the Lower concerning their put- 
ting a ſtop to all buſineſs upon the receipt 
of a Schedule from the Archbiſhop, and re- 
quiring their atrendance at Feruſalem Cham - 
ber, before they met in their Houſe, very 
plainly appear'd to be a ready way to make 
all meetings and conſultations of the Lower 
H. to be precarious, and to depend entirely 
on the pleaſure of the Archbiſhop. 

4. That which made it neceſſary for the 
L. H. to aſſert a right of meeting upon in- 
cermediate days (for the which they hare , 
precedents) was an Adjournment of a 
Month; which whilft the Parliament ſits 
and is neither adjourn'd nor Prorogu'd, is 
without precedent, the Adjournments upon 
the Books very rarely exceeding a Week or 
10 Days,unleſs by Royal Writ. 

Having thus with all the openneſs and 
freedom imaginable given you what I may 
affirm to be the Senſe of the generality of 
the Clergy of this Kingdom, concerning 
this matter; (whoſe Hearts are ſet upon 
a due Enjoyment, of what they apprehend 
to be their Birth right, and what they have 
all the juſt Title to that any Society of Men 
can have to any thing that is moſt dear to 
them) I go on now to propoſe an Expedient 
whereby to lay aſleep, at leaſt for the preſent, 
if not wholly put an end to,theControverſie, 
which hath made ſo much noiſe in the 
World; which by being only propos'd, will 
at leaſt have this effect, that according to 
the Countenance it meets with, from thoſe 
in whoſe Power it is to put it in Practice, 
we may in ſome meaſure diſcover whether 
our fears and jealouſie have hitherto been 
groundleſs or not; for if nothing be heark- 
en'd to, and neither this nor any otker 
courſe thought of to remove our tears; 
if Volumns are ftill written upo's 1-%&r 
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matters, and queſtions, which are artifici- 
ally tackt to what ought to be chiefly inſiſted 
upon and conſider'd (Which is the Right of 
C.onvocational meetings) and if in the mean 
time the injury complain'd of is repeated, 
and the Lower Clergy not ſuffer'd to meet, 
upon the old Plea of want of temper in the 
Itembers, (which they cannot but look up- 
on as an additional wrong ;) if Propoſals of 
chis kind, or any others in the ſtead of them 
tall meet with no Succeſs; if no inclination, 
at leaſt,be ſhown to ſome accommodation, by 
giving the Clergy an opportunity of meet- 
ing to make their Propolals and to fix up- 
on proper methods of Adjournment , for 
the future, to the Satisfaction of both Houſes; 
Then we may eaſily gueſs, what the Clergy 
are to truſt to, and what is to become of all 
their ancient Rights and Privileges, which 
they have hitherto dreamt of, and which 
they are only to continue to dream off, and 
not to enjoy, if the advice of ſome Perfons 
prevails. 

What I have to propoſe, by way of Ex- 
pedient (which I leave to you to improve 
and amend as you fee caule, and to repre- 
{ent to the beſt advantage) whereby to bring 


things into their ancient channel, fo as to 


go on ſmoothly, for the future, and that 
neither Houſe of Convocation may Treſpaſs 
upon the Privileges of the other, is reduci- 
ble to theſe few following Heads. 

t. That a new Convocation being call'd, 
and his Majeſty's Writs to Convocation 


and Parliament duly Fxecuted, a Sermot be 


appointed, and a Prolocutor be diretted to 
ve choſen, and preſented, where the Arch- 
hiſhop ſhall appoint, and all things done ac- 
gording to cuſtom, ſo as to open the Con- 
vocation, without any tokens of diſpleaſure, 
or reſentment on either fide, the Lower 
1:oufe being now to be conſider'd as a new 
Houſe, | | 

This firft ſtep cannot hut be abſolutely 
neceſſary, whereby to convince the Clergy, 
that there is no fort of deſign upon or pre- 


judice intended to the Conſtitution; and 


that they have been too blame, for being ſo 
featons, and Suſpicious of their Friends and 
Saperiors. : 

2. That, to avoid the inconyeniences that 
Ave bappen'd upen the Lower Clergy 'S:t- 
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ting in Hen, 7th's Chappel, and not having 
a Houſe peculiar to themſelves (as till of Jate 
they always had) ſome convenient Place may 
be thought of for them, as near as may be, 
to Feruſalem Chamber, whilſt that continues 
{till to be the Upper Houſe ; and the Chap- 
pel be only made uſe of upon Extraordinary 
occaſions. 

3. That his Grace will be pleas'd to 
appoint a Committee of both Houſes, 
determining the number of each, as hath 
been uſual > which Committee ſhall be 
directed to reviſe all the Regiſters, Act- 
Books and Journals of both Houſes, and 
from them to frame ſuch Reſolutions as 
being conſented to by both Houſes may for 
the future ſettle ſuch things as at preſent 
ſeem diſputable; and as one ſtep towards 
accommodation, and as an acknowledg- 
ment of the Archbiſhop's Authority over 
the whole Convocation, as Preſident, which 
they have been always willing to ſubmit to 
(whatever ſome may have ſuggeſted to the 
contrary) it is propos'd to be taken for 
granted as a ſtanding rule, that the L. 
H. are obliged to be in a readineſs to at- 
tend the Upper Houſe at any time when 
ſent for, and conſequently are to be a 
Houſe, and in a capacity ſo to attend, 
whatever Day or Hour their Lordfhips 
adjourn to, if they are made acquainted 
therewith ;, ſo as to relinquiſh and diſclaim 
any 1 they may from any one Pre- 
cedent ſeem to have of adjourning beyond 
their Lordſhips Day. 

This Conceſſion which the L. H. at all 
times declared themſelves ready to make, 
takes away all Objections rais'd againſt 
the L, H. Scheme of Adjournments, as 
if they deſign'd thereby an Independence 
on the Upper Houle, in imitation of the 
Houle of Commons; or as if their methods 
were to be our rule; a thing very often 
imputed to the Aſſerters of the L. H's 
Claim, both in Debates and in Print; but 
which was always declared againſt, the 
methods of Parliament may be often ex- 
planatory of Convocational Uſage ard 
Cuſtom, but the Privileges of the one*are 
undoubtedly very far ſhort of the other. 

4. That whatever appears upon the 
Books, to have been cuſtomary 4 oe 
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Archbiſhops Commiſſary to do in the L. 
H. properly ſo. call'd (viz. Such place as 
they fat in before they at in F. 7tb's 
Chappel) ſo much he may continne to do 


whenever the Preſident ſball think fit; 


bur what is either of late Date, or owing to 
any accidental miſtake, ſuch practice not 
to. be brought into a Precedent or to be 
the method of adjourning for the fu- 
ture. 

5. That ſo long as his Grace and the 
Upper Houſe ſhall be pleas'd to keep ro the 
accuſtomed terms of Adjournment of once 
or twice a Week or thereabouts, (be it more 
or leſs) the Lower. Clergy ſhall think 
| themſelves equally obliged to be as conffant 
in adjourning themſelves to. the ſame Day, 
as is found to be cuſtomary upon the Books, 
and which therefore ic will be in the power 
of the Preſident to prevent ever being 
otherwiſe, or ever to be diſputed again. 

5. That though it ſhall not appear that 


a Schedule of Adjournment hath ancieatly, 


or till yery lately been ſent to the Prolo- 
cutor, or that the Prolocutor hath been ſent 
for up to receive it, yet ſince it hath of 
late obtain'd, and it is more convenient 
that a Schedule be ſent to the L. H. than 
that the Prolocutor ſhould be always ſent 
for up, to be told to what Day the U. H. 
hath thought fit to adjourn, that the L. H. 
might accordingly meet upon that Day 


(as we find by the Books was the uſual way), 


this method of ſending a Schedule ſhall 
continue to be the way of intimation for 
the future to the L. H. as to the Day, and 
Hour to the which the U. H. is adjourn'd ; 
and the Prolocutor ſhall intimate that 
Houſe to be adjourn'd to the ſame Day and 
Hour, the Clergy conſenting thereto, 
when their Debates are at an end; ſo as 
no ftop , or interruption be put. to the 
buſineſs in hand, or to what other buſineſs 
they have to do that Day. 

Thus the Archbiſhops Schedule ſhall 
plainly take place ſo far as to oblige. the L. 
H. to meet upon their Lordfhips Day; 
but whether it be authoritative or decla- 
rative is a Queftion there will be no need 
of determining, ſo long as the L. H. are 


ſecure of meeting according to cuftom, 


and the U. H. is ſure to be attended upon 


by them as they ought. And without de- 
termining whether either Houſe in ſtrict- 
ness may deviate from theſe common rules, 
the Controverſie concerning Adjournments 
will be laid aſleep of Courſe, if not en- 
tirely put an end to in a while. 

1 Laſtly, to prevent any long unne- 
cenary attendance in Town, when the 
Parliament happens to fit a great while; 
it may he ſo order'd, as to be accounted a 
farour to the L. H. after a Month or fix 
Weeks attendance to be called upon for 
their grievances , according to ancient 
cuſtom (if they have any to preſeat) and 
then that they may have leave to retire. 
After ſuch receſs, no L. H. appearing in 
a Body, the Adjournment ſhall be made 
in the U. H. or in E. 7th's Chappel, once 


a Week according to ancient cuftom, and 


ſhall of Courſe adjourn, and affect the 


whole Convocation, in the ſtile ſo much 
inſiſted upon, of Sacra Synodus or Convecatio 


Prelatorum © Cleri Provincia Cant. : 
This Expedient which is very eaſy and 
pratticable, and which ſecures Convoca- 


tional meetings to the L. H. and does not 


contradict the Authority of the Preſident, 
(fince his Schedule is ſuppoſed to be exe- 


cuted and obey'd) we may conclude both 


Houſes may be. ms to acquieſcence in; 
But that you may not flatter your ſelf with 
the thoughts that your Book is ſo very 


convincing in every part of it, as to have 
cleared the point beyond diſpute, and 
that therefore ſo much condeſcenſion as -- 


this from the L. Clergy is no more than 


what you might eaſily expect, I muft beg 


leave to ſay that there is nothing here pro- 
pos'd, as owing to the leaſt apprchenſios. 
of the L. H. being miftaken in theic 


claim, or to the force of any argument 
uſed againft it in your Book, there being 


really very little, it any thing new in it. 


What was urged in the Houſe, in che long 


Debates that were held, you have draun 
into form, and Pubiiſh'a fo the World:; 
and this gives the Perſon you reply to oc- 
caſion to draw up the Anſwers that were 


then given, and then to leave the World 
to judge, „ich Houle hath the better de 


of the argument. But till the Anſrer be 


out which is preparing (hut muſt of Court : 
C. de. 
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be of Length) no one can fajrly determine 
in favour of either. 

Not but that in the mean time I have 
bad occaſion to touch upon ſome things, 
which ſo immedately ſtrike at the Founda- 


tion of your argumeat, and particularly the 


Schedule, that any one may gueſs, that what 


elſe you alledge, way reaſonably he ſuppos'd 
to admit of as eaſy a reply: and ſhould it ſo 


prove that your way of arguing in other 
things is of the ſame ſort with that about 
the Schedule , (which takes up ſo much of 
your Book) it cannot redound very much to 
Your adyantage, confidering how ftrangely 
you take a thing of that nature upon truſt, 
and build upon it all along, which when 
lookt into, will be found to have no fort 
of Foundation from Journals or Act- Books, 
or Regiſters of either Houſe, No one that 
reads your 57th Page, but would imagine 
the L. H. had been all along adjourn'd by 
the Upper H. Schedule, and yet when you 
name the Convocations ia 1586 and 1588. 
(for good reaſon probably at the ſame time 
omitting the two Convocations of 1640. 
whereof we have the Journals or Minutes 
and which comes pretty well within reach, 
it not of memory, yet of immediate tradition) 


you can only mean, that the Prolocutor did 


uſe the Phraſe intimavit oftener than any 
other, when you ſay it is the currant and Or- 
dinary Stile; which is not true neither, unleſs 
that three be more than eight (which is the 
proportion in the firſt Convocation refer'd 
to) or 11 be the major part of 24, which is 
the proportion in the twovittings of theYear 
1536. It 15 indeed the uſual , though not 
the conſtant Stile in 1583; but in two Con- 
vocations in 1640 conlifting of near 50 
Seſhons, we loſe ſight of it;and it never after 
recover? more than a ſhare. with other Forms 
or Phraſes made uſe of in the Adjournment 
of the L. H. Thus what is neareft to Truth 
proves a miſtake, but as to the Schedule, 
which was the thing to be prov'd, there is 
not one word to be met with of it in any 
Lower- Houſe Book or in any Upper-Houſe 
Book, as ſent to the Lower Houſe either in 
1586, or 1588. or 1640 or in any other 
Convocation, till fo very late ly, if at all, as 
no way to amount to a proof. | 
There is another thing, I ovght to tell 


ou of, as a Friend "becauſe it very much 
eſſen'd the Credit of your firſt Letter: it is 
what looks as if you were declaiming and 
not arguing, when you ſuggeſt, that the 
ceſent Controverſie ariſes from the Oppoſition 
of Presbyers againſt their Biſhops ;, and under 
the diſguiſe of a Prayer you further intimate 
that our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution is in dan- 
ger from the Lower Houſe and Encourage- 
ment given by them to the Enemies of Ene. 
Pag. j 
This hint was laid hold of in a Pam- 


phlet pretended to be written from a preſ- 


byter in Scotland to his Correſpondent in 
England; but theſe are ſhifts, that will not 
paſs upon Men of Sence, who would have 
an Author ſpeak as he thinks; Were there 
no ſuch thing as a Liſt of the late Members 
of Conyocation,and were not the Names 
of thoſe that were on your fide theQueftion 
quickly known and diftinguiſh'd from the Ma- 


jority, whom you thus bringthis heavy charge 


againſt ; and were theſe Presbyters, whom 
you miſrepreſented,ſuch little inconſiderable 
People as not till now to have been named 
in the World, ſo as that you and others 
might be ſuppos'd to be altogether Strangers 
to their Character, ſuch a ſort of ſurmiſe 
might have been pardonable ; but when they 
are known to be the m oft Zealous aſſerters 
of Epiſcopacy, and ſeveral of them by their 
former attendances on Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops, have been bred up to a Veneration 
of the order, and are the jure Divino Men, 
the high Church-Men (as ſome call them) 
that is, they are for oppoſing all ſuch as ar- 
for bringing an Epiſcopal Church upon the 
level with other Confitutions, though they 
are upbraided with their + Magiſteral ſtifneſs 
and told the times will not bear it; to accuſe 
ſuch Men of Encouraging the Enemies of Epiſ- 
copacy is a Contradidl ion in terminis; and one 
may as well ſay a Biſhop is an Enemy to his 
own Order, and leans to Presbytery. 

It is plain the deſign of the Lower Clergy 
in their late Proceedings, was not to oppole 
the Archbiſhop and Biſhops in the enjoy ment 
of any thing that could be made appear to 
belong to them, or that they had Antiently 
enjoy'd, but to defend the right they appre- 
hend they themſelves have, and for many 
Ages have enjoy'd; ſo that they might be 

| always 
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always in à capacity and readineſs td uphold 
che Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, and to pre- 
vent the Church of ENgland from ever being 
other than Epiſcopal. = 

Upon the whole matter give me leave to 
de ſirè you not to think, you have ſuch Men 
to deal with, as need be either affraid or 
aſhamed to own their cauſe; nor to imagine, 
that there is any thing in your Book, büt 
will admit of an eaſy anſwer; The further 
we look back into precedents, the queſtion 
hecomes the more intricate and involv'd, 
and therefore the more needful it is to 
ftudy Expedients, and ways of putting 
things into ſuch a method, as may be con - 
ſiſtent with theDignity of the Metropolitan, 
and yet preſerve the ancient Right, the 
Clergy of the Church of Exgland have to the 
being call'd to Convocation , whenever a 
Parliament is call'd; and there to meet, 
and be a legal Allembly, in a capacity to 
ſerve the Church, which they are there to- 
gether with the Biſhops ſuppos'd to re- 
preſent. g 5 | 

Were it not that I am willing to ſuppoſe, 
that you and all good Men, do deſire a Uni- 
on between the Upper and the Lower Houſe 
of Convocation (as they are the Repreſen- 
tatives of the Clergy) as well as between all 
the Members of this Church in general, 
which is ſo unhappily divided at this time; 
J ſhould not have given 0: in particular 
the trouble to promote the good deſigned 
dy theſe ſheets, and were it not allo for that 
you have had ſo large a ſhare in carrying 
on the diſpute. 

But if after all the kind endeavours you 
are capable of uſing to obtain a favourable 
acceptance of this propoſal of accomodation, 
in the way of an eaſie Expedient ; you ſhall 
be order'd to Anſwer , that this coming 
only from a private hand and not from the 
Body of the Clergy, is not to be lookt upon 
as of any Weight, and that other meaſures 
are reſolv'd upon; that the Lower Clergy 
muſt reſolve to give up the point of Ad- 
journment, or muſt never expect to meet 
any more; if this ſhould be the caſe, L muſt 
defire to know which way the reſolution of 
the Lower Clergy can be known in a regu- 
lar way, but by being fram'd into a Synodi- 
cel Body; ſo that to deny them a Scſſion is 


to prejudge them and condemn them, and 
to execute a Sentence of Forfeiture of right 
upon them, without giving them the 
leaft opportunity of making their defence, 
or of anſwering for themſelves. If you fore- 
ſee that this is like to be the caſe, and that 
the L. Clergy will not be allow'd to frame 
themſelves into a Body, by the choice of a 
Prolocutor, during the approaching Seſſion 
of this new Parliament, then I muſt deſire 
the favour of yon to give me an anſwer to 
the following difficulties which I labour un- 
der; and ſince you have the opportunity of 
being in Town, I deſire you would in doing 
it take advice of Council Learned in the. 
Law, and the Aſſiſtance of thoie that have 
been moſt converſant in the Archbiſhops 
Regiſters, and in all Synodical Act. Books 
and Records, 

Some Difficulties fit to be conſider'd by 
— of Queries, to which an Anſwer is de- 
red. 

Whether any Society of Men, having en- 
joyed a Privilege for longer time than what 
in the Eye of the Law is time out of mind, 
ſhall nor preſcribe to the enjoyment of it. 
as a right, unleſs it be taken away by Act of 
Parliament, or ſuperſeded, or loſt by 
diſuſage and nonclaimer beyond the memo - 
ry of Man ? and are not the inferior Cler- 
gy of the Eftabliſh'd Church a Society of 
Men capable of preſcribing to a right or 
Privilege, and whether it be not a Funda- 
mental Rule and firft principle in Magns 
Charta, Eccleſia babeat omnia jura ſus integra le 
Iibertates ſuas illaſas, &c. | | 

Whether within the compaſs of a they- 
ſand Years or there abouts (be it ſomething 
more or leſs, that the Lower Clergy of th:3 
Kingdom have been called to Convocation | 
there is any one ſuch Tract of time to be 
met with as hath been ſince 1689, of eleven 
years paſſing over together, and a long Seſſi- 
on of Parliament cach year, and the Lower 
Clergy, as duly calld by Royal Writ, as 
the Parliament it ſelf, and yet never to have 
been put into a capacity of framing them- 
ſelves into a. Body any one of tlroſe Years * 
Vhat is more. can any one Inftance whatſoe- 
ver be given from firit to laſt till after 1689, 
that the Lou: Clergy have not met in 
Conyocation, io tar at leaſt as to have choſe 
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a Drolocutor upon every New Cali of a Par- 
liament ualeſs it were that of Oord in 1681. 
where the Room could not ealily be had, 
and the Parliament it ſelf wasas ſuddenly diſ- 
ſolv'd as called? 
Whether ever any Act of Parliament 
did paſs and in what Reign, to take away 
the right which the Clergy preſcribe to of 
meeting in Synod, and of being framed 
into a Body by the choice of a Prolocutor, 
whenever a Parliament is called; and 
whether the Church hath not the benefit 
of a Minor in point of claim, notwithſtan- 
ding any little neglect, or interruption 
of enjoyment ? a 

Whether an ancient Right is capable of 
being — laid aſide by the means of 
Parties differing about circumſtantials, 
and through forgetfulneſs or want of Act- 
Books and Journals deſtroy'd in the Fire 
of London, diſagreeing about forms; and 
whether to make the enjoyment of a 
Privilege to He precarious and become 
matter of favour, and as what may be 
refuſed, though claimed , doth not make 
it loſe the very Eſſence and Nature of 
Right ? 

Hath there ever any Act of Parliament 
or of Convocation been paſs'd, ſince the 
Act of Submiſſion 25 of Zen. 8, or ſince 
the Year 1536 whereby the L. Clergy 
are reftrain'd in any privilege they in that 
Year enjoy'd ? and if not then may. not 
the Clergy now as well as then, begin 
buſineſs in their own Houſe, without being 
clirected, required, or empower'd, ei- 
ther by Royal Licenſe or by the Preſident of 
the Convocation ? may they not now both 
frame and preſent their Opinions of falſe 
Doctrines and ill Principles, ſpread abroad 
in the World and openly profeis'd in 
Print? Did not the Clergy of the L. H. 
in 1536, when the Præmunire which they 
paid ſo dear for, and their Act of Sub- 
miſſion (made but three Years defore) was 
fill treſh in their Memory, take upon 
them to ſend to the U. H. a Collection 
of Opinions under the title of mala d.. 
mata, which they thought were abuſes and 
errors worthy of reformation; which being 
67 in number are all ſet down ac length 
in Fuller's Church Hiſtory, pag. 208 ? and 


Dr, Burnet in his Hiſtory, Vol. 1. f. 214. tells 
us the laſt Articles contained ſharp reflection 
on ſome of th: Biſhops as if they bad been wan 
ting in their duty to ſuppreſs ſuch things, and 
he adds, this was clearly levell'd at Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Shaxcon, who were noted 4s 
the great Promoters of theſe Opinions; Naw 
as it cannot be ſuppos d that the prepa- 
ring theſe Opinions, and the preſenting, 
them ſhould be 12 to any direction 
they receiv'd for it from the Preſident, 
whom they reflected upon, or from a Roy- 
al Licenſe; ſo neither durſt they have 
offer'd to do any thing like what they did, 
if it had been in any meaſure irregular, 
whilſt they had to do with fo great a Me- 
tropolitan , as Cranmer, who was at the 
ſame time a Favourite of a very Arbitrary 
Prince, | | 

In the Account we have of this Tran- 
ſaction in Fuller, what the L. H. preſent is 
uſher'd in with this title The proteflation of 
the Clergy of the L. H. within the Province 
of Canterbury, with declaration of ibe fanits 
and abuſes which beretofore have and now be 
within the ſame, worthy ſpecial Reformation. 
And the laft thing but one the Clergy pro- 
teft againſt is this. 66 Item, that where 
heretofore Books have been examin'd by Per ſons 
appointed in the Convocation, and the ſaid 
Books found full of Hereſie aud erroneous Opi- 
nions, "a. ſo declared, the * Books * — 
yet by the Biſhops expreſly condems d, 
ſufer'd to A... 1 the bands of Unlearned 
People, which miniſter to them matter of 
argument and much ungquietneſs within the 

ealm. 

Doth not this Proteſtation of the Clergy, 
relating to ill Books, ſhew that a Convo- 
cation may be of ſome uſe in the preſent 
Age, if it were only with reſpe& to the 
licentiouſneſs of the Preſs, in matters ot 
Religion ? and were not the L. Clergy in 
the late Convocation ſufficiently cautious 
and upon the reſecve and guard, when 
they only deliver'd an ill Book to his 
Grace call'd Chriſtizniry not Myſterious, and 
pointed out a few paſlages in it, which they 
appret-ndcd to be againft the truth of 
C::r11tin Religion, neither pretending 


to cenſure nor dcſiring it to be cenſur'd in a 
judicial way, dut only to have the ſatis- 
| | faction 
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faltion of their Lordſhips concurrence in 
point of Judgment and advice, where 
and aſter what manner to apply for re- 
dreſs. And when (not diſcouraged by the 
Anſwer they receiv'd) they further com- 
plain'd of an Expoſition of the 39 Articles 
avowedly publih'd by a Biſhop of the 
Province they belong'd to, which they 
could not but apprehend to be in many 
things, rather againſt , than in favour of 
the eftabliſh'd Religion, had they not 
ſome cauſe to ſuſpett that the Author had 
too great an influence on the U. H. in 
ſcreening Toland, leaft he ſhould be com- 
plain'd of next, as he had reaſon to believe 
he ſhould, and as notwithftanding the 
diſcouragement given upon the ficſt at- 
cempt it prov'd ? : 
If this was not the caſe, is there not juft 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Council learned 
in the Law that advis'd his Grace and their 


Lordſhips to the Anſwer they gave, were 


unwilling to ſuppoſe a power lodged in the 
Clergy to preſent the mals dagmata of the 
Age they live in, leaft ſome Opinions of 
their own might have their turn and come 
to be found fault within Convocation ? 

The foregoing Queſtions for the moft 
part bordering upon the Law, wherein 
the advice of Council Learned in the Law 
may be proper, come we now to matters 
meerly Convocational, and to what re- 
lates to form. 

Is it reaſonable that an ancient right found- 
ed-upon expreſs words, ſhall be over-ruled 
by meer conjetture and ſuppoſition ? as for 
Inftance, if it appears by Act-Books, and 
Journals, 1586, 1588 and by the Minutes 
of two Convocat ions in 1640, that the 
Prolocutor adjourn'd the Lower Houſe (as 
being the mouth of that Body, and declaring 
the Majority of Suffrage whereby any thing 
is done) or the Houſe adjourn'd it ſelf, 


Dominus Prolocutor continuavit or Dominus 


Prolocutor prorogavit hanc Conocationem or 
Dominus Prolocutor intimavit, declaravit, ſig- 
nificavit cont inuatam eſſe, or Domini Cortinuarunt 
as is the Phraſe throughout the laſt Con vo- 
tation in 1640. And if this Phraſe of Domi- 
ni Continuarunt, that is, the Perſons then 
Acting and doing buſineſs (as is acknowleg- 
ed en all hands and appears beyond all con- 


tradition) and alſo the Phraſe of Domiru 
Prolocuior Continuavit may be traced down 
to Biſhops Stillitngfleet's time, and was us'd 
by ſo exact and accurate and knowing a 
Man, and one that had been a Member of 
Convocation many years; if words are 
thus plain and exprels, ſhall an Objection 
that the Phraſe of intimavit is alſo often 
us'd, amount to a proof, that adjourning 
the Lower Houſe is the Act of the Arch- 
biſhop, and not the Act of thoſe whoſe 
Suffrage the Prolocutor is to declare, or in- 
timate in order to their being diſmiſs'd; or- 
ſhall the Archbiſhop's right to adjourn the 
L. H. be imagin'd to be plain, and indiſ- 
putable, becauſe the Schedule whereby the 
Archbiſhop hath immemorially adjourn's 
in the Upper Houſe, hath been of late either 
brought by a Commiſſary, into the Lower 
Houſe, or ſent thither to the Prolocutor, or 
becauſe the Prolocutor hath been ſent for up 
to receive it, in order to let the Lower 


Clergy know the Day and Hour when they 


are to meet again ? 

8. Is there any one Inftance of the Arch- 
biſhop himſelf , or of his Commiſſary, or 
Regiſter, ever coming into the L. Houſe 
to adjourn, before Heu. 7th's Chappel came 
to be left to the Lower Clergy to ſit in, 
(which muſt be allow's co be roo modern a 
thing to amount to a precedent) and was 
not therefore the Biſhop of Peterborough's 
coming the firſt day, and the Regiſter's com- 
ing another day, with a Schedule to adjourn 
the Lower Houſe to be lookt upon as inno- 
vations and treſpaſſes upon the ancient rights 
of the Lower Houſe, and juſt matter of 
Jealouſie and complaint. 

2 Does it any way appear, from any 
Act-Book or Journal, or from the Memory 
of ancient Members, be they Dr. Halton, 
Dr. Bull, or Dr. Beveridge, that the Upper 
Houle Schedule was Executed in the-Lower 
Houle, before the miſtakes both Houſes fell 
into, upon the Biſhops changing their 
Houſe and removing to Feruſalem Chamber, 
leaving the Lower Clergy to fit in Zen. 7th's 
Chappel ? | 

10. Whether, ſuppoſing the modern 
practice of the U. H. Schedule, being 


brought to the L. H. could be made ap. 
pear to be of any ancient ſtanding, might + 
not 
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not be, to ſave the | prolocutor the trouble, 
of being daily ſent for up (as in all ancient 


Con vocations we find he was) there to be 


told, when their Lord ſhips intended to 
meet again, that the L. Clergy might not 
fail of being ready in their Houic to attend 
them, when called for, as they acknowledg 
it to be their duty at all times to do ? may 
not the Frolocutor intimate the Day of 
their Lordſhips Adjournment from the 
Schedule, and yet the L. H. adjourning 
to that Day be their own Act ? 

11. Suppoſing it to be queſtionable 
whether the L. H. have ever regularly met 
Synodicaly upon intermediate days and 
have done buſineſs as a Houle and not as 
a Committee, when the U. H. hath not 
ſat, doth it on the other hand ever appear 
by any one Inftance, or Precedent what- 
ſoever, that there was a like Occaſion, if 
not neceſſity laid upon the L. H. to put 
this in practice as was in the laſt Convoca- 
tion? that is, is there any one Inſtance 
to be found, throughout the Regiſters 
and Act-Books of ſo long Adjournments, 
as firſt for a Month and then — à Fort- 
night, when the Clergy from all parts of 
the Kingdom were attending in Town, 
and there was no Parliamentary Adjourn» 
ment, or Prorogation, to occaſion either 
the one or the other ? NE 

It it appears, that the L. Clergy's con- 
ſent hath been thought needful, when fit- 
zing and acting in conjunction with the 
Biſhops (be it before they were divided 
into two diſtin Houfes, or be it as join'd in 
23 Royal Commiſhon as in the caſe of Ann 
of Cleve) fall it not be as reaſonable at 
leaſt, that their conſent ſhall be needful 
tothe breaking dof their debates, when they 
are not join'd with others ſo much ſuperior 
*0 them, and are a diſtinct Houſe, and in 
onſultation by themſelves . and doth not 
2 power of putting a ſtop to a conſultation 
in the midſt, plainiy render the right of 
conſulting precarious, and what they may 
e debar'd of entirely, if the Archbiſhop 
Mall think fit? 

Can it be laid to he the conſtant way of 
adjourning, in the Convorations of 15886, 
and 1388, (as is ſuggeſted though not 
Mrm'd) by a Schedule, when . there is not 


the leaſt proof that it ever was once pratli. 

Is there not juſt cauſe to ſuſpe that 
Calvins Lexicon Furidicum was writ in fa- 
vour of the L. H. in making intimare to 
ſignify the ſame as denunciare? and are not 
all the Civilians on the ſame fide as to the 
import of the word in their Law ? and were 
not the formaliſts in the Council of Trent 
very partial in uſing the ſame Phraſe ſo 
very often without the leaſt ſign of a deriv'd 
Authority imply'd thereby ? 

A good fair Anſwer to theſe Queries 
would come up very near to a full reply to 
your long Book; only there is one leaf 
ftands by it ſelt and is ſo placed in the 
Front, as if it expected to be throun at; 
one Query therefore or two we muſt have 
with reſpect to that firſt Leaf, and I ſhall 
quickly have done. 

Is it not unuſual to find the Addenda, or 
Vouchers, in the firſt Leaf? 

Hath it not been uſually thought to be 
a hard task to prove a Negative? and will 
a publick Notaries hand ſignify any thing 
when he atteſts what no body denies, that 
there are 70 Mandates, in which the 
Clauſe in diſpute is not found may be true; 
and yet at the ſame time it may be equally 
true, that this Clauſe is to be found in ſe- 
veral Mandates; and if there be more than 
one wherein it is found within the compaſs 
of 4co Years upon ſome extraordinary 
Occaſion (as you ſeem to ſuſpett there may 
be) nay more than two, three, or four, 
(as will be found to be the caſe), will not this 
ſuffice to make good the expreſſion, which 
this powerful atteſtation of a publick 
Notary is levelld at, that Dr. Kennet 
might have known that there are ſ:vcral ſuch: 
Mandates ? nor is the force of the Argu- 
ment hence drawn for the power of the 
L.Clergy to adjourn themſelves icparately, 
weakned by your obſervation thi; ie power 
thereby conveyed to ihe I, Clergy could be only 
the conſenting to continuations; for doth not 
a power to conſent to Adjournments 
imply a power alſo of diſſent? and may it 
not follow from a power of conſenting or 
not conſenting, that though the L. H. are 
ohlig'd to wait on the U. H. whenever 
they have occaſion to ſay any thing to 
| them, 
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them, and conſequently muſt at all times 
be in 4 reatineſs, and capacity ſv to do, 
by not'being abſent at any time, bat by 
taking care to be preſent, at the Day and 
Hour, to the which their Lordſhips are 
adjourn'd , it they are let to know it; Yet 
by not conſenting to the Adjournment pro- 
pos'd they may ftay where they are, if 
they pleaſe, till that Day: what the Arch- 
biſhops Att or Schedule imports with reſ- 
pect to the L. H may be only the acquain- 
ting them what Pay they ſhall be next ex- 
pected to pay their atrendance ; but their 
being at preſent diſmiſs'd, and a ftop put 
to the butineſs of the L. H. and ſo as to 
remain in ſtatu quo till ſuch a time, may 
entirely depend upon the Votes and Suffra- 
ges of the L. H. only, when the Prolocu- 
tor counting or making a near gueſs at the 
Suffrages, and no one calling for a diviſion, 
declares it as the Act of the Majprity, which 
includes the whole, that they are adjourn'd 
to ſuch a Day and Hour and Place, requi- 
ring 'em then and there to attend; this is 
to intimate in all reſpects; and reconciles all 
the different Phraſes made uſe of in the L. 
H. wich one another, 

12, The laſt queſtion I would defire to 
be reſolv'd in is, whether it will not be a work 
of much more Service to the cauſe you have 
undertaken, to give a good fair and ſatis- 
factory account, of what Objections do na- 
turally ariſe out of the foregoing relation 
of ſeveral matters of Fatt, and the Subſe- 
quent Queries, than to go abont to unravel 
the Narrative and to contradict matter of 
fact atteſted by ſo many Witneſſes of un- 
doubted reputation and Credit, and taken 
from Journals attefted by a Publick Notary 
who is upon his Vath, and further confirm- 
ed by particular accounts taken by ſome of 
the Members from day to day before they 
flept, ſo as not eaſie to be miftaken? and 
yet this is part of the task you ſeem to have 
ſet your ſelt in your Advertiſement where 
you tell us what will be ſhortly in the Preb. 

If inftead of a Satis factory anſwer to the 
Objections againtt the Upper Houſe's ciaim, 
which are couch'd under what you find in 
the foregoing ſheets, you (ſhall think fit to 
turn the Tables and put one Queſt ion to me 
iaſtead of an Anſwer to any of mine, vi. How 


if the Archbiſhop ſhall be adviſed not to let 
the Clergy frame themſelves into a Body by 
the choice of a Prolocuror ? What can' they 
do, or how will they help themſelves ? my 
anſwer is firft, that I will not believe the 
Archbiſhop will ſuffer himſelf to be fo advi- 
ſed till I ſee it; but ſecondly ſhould it ſo prove 
(as we hope it will not) we have 18ng ſince 
been taught what to do in all Caſes of the 
like kind where we have to do with thole 
that are in Authority; we have not totally 
forgot or renounced the Dottrine of Paſſive 
Obedience, which though not yet ftruck 
out of out Homilies, which we continue to 
ſubſcribe in one of our Articles , ſome 
very needleſly and through wrong Notions 
of the late Revolution have diſclaimed ; 
When we are ill dealt with by ſuch as are 
our Superiours we may complain, and ſeek 
redreſs in an humbſe manner, but if not 
hearken'd to we have nothing more to do 
than for every one of us having enter'd our 
claim to lay his hand to his heart, and to ſay 
liberavi animam meam, I have done my part 
towards a retrieve of our Eccleſiaſtical Con- 
ſtitution, and nothing remains but to lament 
the fatal conſequences of ſuch a blow given 
to the eſtabliſh'dReligion, as would be the 
loſs of Convocations. We know what were 
the Weapons of the Primitive Chriſtians 
in all ſuch caſes, to the which alone we ought 
to have recourſe; the worſe we are us'd the 
more we ought to pray for thoſe that offer 
the injury or are the occaſions of it, as they 
thereby ftand ſo much the more in need of 
our Prayers; and thus we ought to ſhew 


that the old Church of Exgland is in being 


ſtill, and is ready to aſſert and put in Pra- 
ctice the Doctrine of PrimitiveSufferers, and 
to expreſs a hearty Zeal for the hononr of 
the Church and of Religion according to 
their Example. 

Not that Men can think themſelves obli- 
ged to give wrong Names to things, and (o 
call what they comolain of favour; though 
they may judg Charitably, and impute to 
miſtake thoſe new Practiſers, which tho 
they may not be immediately deſtructive ot 
the Conſtitution, may yet hereafter prove 
ſo, when it ſhall be too late to endeavour a 
retrie ve. 


Eat 
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[ 24 ] 
But theſe are Melancholy thoughts and by your Sincere endeavours to pro- 


upon a Suppoſition of that which you may mote an happy Union, you will very much 
at leaſt be highly Iaſtrumental to prevent; oblige ; 


i SIR, 


Dec. 18. 1701. 


Your woſt- Humble Ser van. 
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